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original "to Bruce's heart," which was re- 
tained until 1837, but in the edition of that year 
became "at." This regard for plain fact ap- 
pears again in the alteration of the opening 
line of Nutting to " It seem'd a day." The 
correction of but two of the London list of 
these errata has been attempted, with a curious 
result in one instance : 11. 5, The Childless 
Father read originally, 

Of coats and of jackets, both grey, red, and green, 

corrected in the errata to "jackets grey, scarlet, 
and green." But the Philadelphia edition re- 
tains "both" and substitutes "scarlet" for 
" red " thereby producing the lame line. 

Of coats and of jackets both grey, scarlet, and green. 

It is known that during the year 1801 a long 
errata list was issued by Wordsworth, who was 
disgusted with the many errors of volume ii. 
It consisted of a half-sheet containing twenty- 
seven errata, together with a cancel sheet with 
the missing lines in Michael. So far only three 
copies of this are known to exist, all stuck in 
copies of the edition of 1800. The question at 
once arises: Does Humphreys deserve credit 
for his emendations, or did he see this list ? 
Certainly he did not see it in time to insert the 
missing lines in Michael, for their absence is 
indicated by a break. The courtesy of Mr. 
Thomas Hutchinson of Dublin furnished me 
with a copy of this list, and as only two of the 
corrections correspond with those of Hum- 
phreys, it seems safe to say that he never saw 
it. 

Busy, versatile James Humphreys ! One can 
but wonder that he made the corrections he 
did, and yet left so many obvious blunders un- 
touched, but for all that is he not entitled to 
stand first, in point of time at least, in the long 
line of those whose loving labor it has been to 
edit the text of Wordsworth ? 

J. Dykes Campbell in the article mentioned 
above raises the question as to whether Words- 
worth was aware of this early American appre- 
ciation of his poetry. He says, 
"I do not remember to have met with any in- 
dication in the published correspondence of 
either Wordsworth or Coleridge of their having 
become aware that the 'Lyrical Ballads' had 
been reprinted — an event which if it had 
been heard of at the time would have cheered 
them, and interested them not a little had the 
news reached them in later years." 

This last pleasure at least was Wordsworth's, 



for Henry Reed, in a note at the end of the 
chapter on Lyrical Ballads in his edition of C. 
Wordsworth's Memoirs, after making brief 
mention of Humphreys' edition says that 
Wordsworth 

"never saw a copy of the early American 
edition of his first poems until 1839, when a 
copy was forwarded to him by a friend in 
Philadelphia." 

This positive and unhesitating assertion 
prompts the suspicion that the anonymous 
friend may have been no other than that ill- 
fated prophet of Wordsworth, Prof. Reed 
himself. 

L. A. Fisher. 
Philadelphia. 



A DETAIL OF RENAISSANCE 
CRITICISM. 

Sir John Harington in "An Apologie of 
Poetrie" prefixed to his translation of Orlando 
Fttrioso (1591) cites Cornelius Agrippa's* four 
objections to the art of poetry: "That is a nurse 
of lies, a pleaser of fools, a breeder of danger- 
rous errors, and an enticer to wantonnes." In 
answering the "first of lying" he draws from a 
source, which, I believe, has not yet been no- 
ticed — Leon Hebreo (Judas Abravanel or 
Abarbanel): Los Dialogos de amor. 

The Dialogues of Love* was at that time a 
widely read book throughout Europe. Fre- 
quent editions had appeared, and translations 
had been made into Latin, Hebrew, Spanish, 
and French, since the original Italian publica- 
tion at Rome, 1535. Earlier even, a translation 
into French by Pontus de Thiard had been 
printed at Lyons. The date of this is 1515, and 
the subsequent French translation, by Denys 
Sauvage was also printed at Lyons, in 1558. 
There were altogether perhaps twenty editions. 

Abravanel, the Spanish author, composed his 
work at Genoa in 1502, under the inspiration 
chiefly of Italian admirers of Plato. He was 
the personal friend of Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola, and he represents the last influence 
of that religion which Gemistos Plethon had 
attempted to introduce from Greece into Italy 
by his revival of Neo-Platonism. He is not of 
course an enthusiast of the Florentine Acad- 

1 De vamtate scientarum cap. 4. 

2 Accounts of the book and author may be found in Me- 
nendez y Pelayo and Le Grand Encyclop die. There is no 
biography. 
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emy, where Ficino burned a lamp before 
Plato's shrine, and where Pico proposed to 
harmonize all philosophies and religions. But 
lie reveres '"il divin Platon" above all other 
philosophers, lie advocates the theory of Pla- 
tonic love, and imitates in his dialogues the 
Platonic form. 

Judas Abravanel was born at Lisbon and 
lived subsequently at Toledo and at Naples, 
following the fortunes of his father, Isaac. 3 
Isaac was the financier of Alphonse V. of Por- 
tugal, of Ferdinand the Catholic, Ferdinand I 
of Sicily, and his son Alphonse. In later life 
he served the republic of Venice. From him, 
probably, Judas derived a taste for philosophic 
thought, for Isaac wrote twenty books of bibli- 
cal commentaries. The son was physician to 
Gonsalvo de C6rdova. He wrote another 
philosophic book, Coeli Armonia, and some 
poems in Hebrew. 

The Dialogues were written in good Italian. 
The grace and profundity of their thought, and 
the piety which made many readers refuse to 
believe that Abravanel remained of the Jewish 
faith, invested the book with considerable 
moral influence. It was just the book which 
Harington.in defending poetry against attacks 
from the Church, would like to have on his 
side. 

The interlocutors, Philon and Sophia, dis- 
course upon (1) the essence of love, (2) the 
universality of love, (3) the origin of love. 
When, in the second dialogue, Sophia speaks 
of "that which the poets feign concerning the 
love of the gods," and asks if it be not "vain 
and mendacious," Philon replies:* 

"Los poetas antigos no una sola, mas muchas 
intencioncs inphcaron en sus poemas, los 
quales lhaman sentidos, ponen primero de 
todos para el sentido literal, como caxca de 
fuera, la istoria de algunas personas, y de 
sus hechos notables dinos de memoria, des- 
pues en aqueila misma fincion ponen como 
mas intrinsica caxca, mas allegado al meollo, 
el sentido moral, until a la vida activa de los 
hombres aprobando los autos virtuosos, y 
vituperando los viciosos, allende desto 
debaxo de aquellas propias palabras sinifican 
alguua verdadero enteligencia, de las cosas 
nattirales, o celestes astrologos, o theolo- 
gales, y alguna vez las dos, o todos los tres 
sentidos scientificos se includen dentro dela 
fincion. Como ios meollos del fruto dentro 

3 Cf. Molse Schwar, A. et sen ipoque, P., 1865. 

4 l*os Didlogos iU atiwr. Venice, 1568, p. 28 1 This is the 
only edition I could consult; I am inclined to think Harington 
did not use it. 



en sus caxcas. Estos sentidos tneolladas 
se lhaman alegoricos." 
This favorite Mediaeval and Renaissance 
defense of the poet's story for the sake of his 
moral allegory, Sir John Harington copies 
almost word for word :s 
"The ancient Poets have indeed wrapped as 
it were in their writings divers and sundry 
meanings, which they call the sences or 
mysteries thereof. First of all for the literall 
sence (as it were the utmost barke or ryne) 
they set down in manner of an historie, the 
acts and notable exploits of some persons 
worthy memorie ; then in the same fiction, 
as a second rine and somewhat more fine, 
as it was nearer to the pith and marrow, 
they place the Morall sence, profitable for 
the active life of man, approving vertuous 
actions and condemning the contrarie. 
Manie times also under the selfesame words 
they comprehended some true understand- 
ing of natural! Philosophic, or sometimes of 
politike government, and now and then of 
divinitie : and these same sences that com- 
prehend so excellent knowledge we call the 
Allegorie, which Plutarch* defineth to be 
when one thing is told and by that another 
understood." 

Harington's substitution of "politike gov- 
ernement" for "celestes astrologos" was prob- 
ably necessary in order to avoid awakening 
English prejudice; just as later, when he 
wishes to praise Bishop Fisher — a Catholic 
prelate under Henry VIII, he feels compelled 
to add : "though I do not praise his religion." 
Similarly, to suit his purpose, Harington trans- 
forms the dialogue into straightforward dis- 
course. When Sophia replies to Philon : 
"No pequeno artificio. ni deflaco ingenho me 
parece comprender en una naracion istorial, 
verdadera o fingida tantas y tan diversas y 
altas sentencias, Querria di te algun brieve 
exenplo paraquemepueda fer mascreible." 
Harington's version reads : 
"Now let any man judge if it be a matter of 
meane art or wit to containe in one historical! 
narration either true or faiued, so many, so 
diverse, and so deepe conceits: but for 
making the matter more plaine I will allege 
an example thereof." 

He then repeats in somewhat loose transla- 
tion the story of Perseus slaying the dragon, 
and being on that account exalted to Heaven. 
This story, we are told, is an image of virtue 
slaying vice, of man's mind vanquishing earth- 
liness, and of the heavenly nature, which, 

5 Joseph Haslewood : T/ie Arts of English Peetris, etc. ii, 
197. 

6 The reference to Plutarch is not in Leon, and probably 
comes from Sidney. 
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"severing itself from our earthly bodies flew 
up on high and there remaineth forever," 

All these meanings excited in Sophia wonder 
and admiration ; but, she questions, "why did 
the poets not make known their doctrines more 
openly ?" Philon answers with five reasons. 
They desired in the first place, he says, to 
secrete their knowledge from "profane wits" 
(as Harington translates), "in whom science is 
corrupted, like good wine in bad vessels." 
Then they wished to further by the use of 
metre "the conservation of the memorie of 
their precepts." The third and the fourth rea- 
sons— 'not translated by Harington — are: "para 
mesclarlodeleitable historial y fabuloso, con el 
verdadero entelectual, y lo facil con lo dificil," 
and "por la conservacion de las cosas entelec- 
tuales que no se vengan a variar in proceso de 
tiempo en las di versas mentes de los hombres. ' ' 
The last and foremost ("ultima y primera") is 
"por que con un misma magar pudiesen dar 
comida a diversas conbidados de diversos 
sabores" (with one kind of meat and one dish 
to feed diverse tastes). 

The omission by Harington of the third and 
fourth reasons, and also of a short passage just 
after turning the leaf, are unaccountable lo me, 
except upon the supposition that a comer of 
that leaf in his copy had been torn off. This 
the position of the passages makes possible — 
although not in the 1568 edition. The argu- 
ments — the desirability of mixing pleasure with 
profit, and of preserving tradition unchanged 
— are both unobjectionable and effective. 

As a cap to his argument in defense of the 
truthfulness of poetry, Harington repeats after 
Abravanel an old amusing error of Renaissance 
champions of poetry, Plato had banished 
poets from his Republic, and to them this was 
a constant ear sore; for they placed Plato 
himself among the poets. They replied, as a 
rule, that Plato meant nothing of the sort,7 and 
this final parallel between the English critic and 
his original, presents a covert and novel answer 
to the moralists' rebuke. Although neither 
author mentions the Republic, and Abravanel 
is concerned to justify not poetry, but the Pla- 
tonic form of writing ; nevertheless Harington 
clearly attempts to defend poetry against 
Plato's attack. He has in mind no doubt the 
passage of Sidney's Defence of Poetrie, where, 
7 I have a thesis on this subject in course of preparation. 



after some argument, this conclusion is 
reached : that poetry was "not banished, but 
honored by Plato." 
"Soph. Me agradan todan estas causas de 
los fingamentos poeticos, Mas dime, Platon 
y Aristotiles principes de los philosophos 
porque uno dellos no quiso (y sibien uso la 
fabula) usar el verso, mas solamente la prosa, 
y el otro ni verso ni fabula uso, mas oracion 
disciplinal. 

Phil. No ronpen las leis los pequenhos, 
mas solamente los grandes, El divino 
Platon queriando a largar la sciencia, saco 
della una ceradura, la del verso, mas no 
la otra de la fabula, ansi que el file el primero 
que ronpio parte de la lei de la conservacion 
de la sciejitia mas en tal modo la dexo cerada 
conel estilo fabuloso que abasto para la con- 
servar. Aristotiles mas osaclo y cobdicioso 
de acrecentar con mievo y propio modo, y 
estilo nel dizil quiso tanbien arancar la ceran- 
dura de la fabula, y ronper del todo la lei 
conservativa, y hablo en estil scientifico en 
prosa las cosas de la philosofia: Es bien 
verdad que uso tan maravilloso artificio en el 
dizir tanto breve, tanto comprensivo, y tanta 
de profunda sinificaciou, que aquello abasto 
para conservacion de las scienlias en lugar 
de verso y de fabula tanto que respondiendo 
el a Alexandra Macedonia fu disipolo, el 
qualle avia escrito que se maravillava que 
unise manifestado los libros tan secretos dela 
sacra Philosofia. Le respondio, que sus 
libros eran editos, y no editos, Editos sola- 
mentes a aquellos que dellos ban entendidos 
deslas palabras notaras o sophia la dificultad 
y artificio que ay nel hablar de Aristotiles." 

Harington, in adapting this passage to the 
defense of poetry, rather stupidly retains the 
name of Aristotle, whose authority, far from 
being inimical, is that on which all books con- 
cerning the Art of Poetry rely. For the rest, 
where he diverges from Abravanel, he follows 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

"Now though I know that the example and 
authority of Aristotle and Plato may still be 
urged against this [writing poetry], who 
tooke to themselves another manner of writ- 
ing : first I may say indeed that lawes were 
made for poor men, and not for Princes, for 
these two great Princes of Philosophic brake 
that former allowed manner of writing, yet 
Plato still preserved the fable, but refused 
the verse. Aristotle though rejecting both, 
yet retained still a kind of obscuritie, in so 
much he answered Alexander, who reproved 
him in a sort, for publishing the sacred 
secrets of Philosophic that he had set forth 
his books in a sort, and yet not set them forth; 
meaning that they were so obscure that they 
would be understood of few, except they 
came to him for instructions : or else without 
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they were of very good capacitie and stu- 
dious of Philosophic But (as I say) Plato 
howsoever men would make him an enemie 
of poetrie (because he found indeed just fault 
with the abuses of some comicall Poets of his 
time, or some that sought to set up new and 
strange religions) yet you see he kept still 
that principall part of Poetrie, which is fic- 
tion and imitation : and as for the other part 
of Poetrie which is verse, though he used it 
not, yet his master Socrates even in his old 
age wrote certain verses, as Plutrach testi- 
fieth:" 
Therefore, Harington concludes, poetry is 

not "a nurse of lies." I am afraid Abravanel 

led him rather far astray. 

Percy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



SOME NOTES ON BOIARDO'S VER- 
SION OF THE ALEXANDER- 
SAGAS. 
The first canto of the second part of the Or- 
lando Innamorato contains a description of the 
magnificent palace of Agramante, the alleged 
descendant of Alexander. In this palace is a 
great series of paintings representing the whole 
life of the great Macedonian conqueror (20-21). 
It is really nothing more than an epitome of 
the legends of Alexander which became so 
popular after the Crusades. But in this epi- 
tome some legends are found which do not 
appear in many of the French versios, 1 but do 
occur in the English Kyng Alisaunder.* On the 
other hand, Boiardo agrees with the French 
romances on some points that are not to be 
found in the English Kyng AHsaunder, which, 
however, follows very closely the French work 
of Thomas of Kent (/.' Histoire de toute Chev- 
alerie), as do all the English romances on this 
subject. But Thomas of Kent must have fol- 
lowed different sources than the French poets 
on the continent, although these sources still 
remain to be investigated and established. 

Boiardo says that the Macedonian conqueror 
founded Alexandria as a monument of his love 
to Elidonia (st. 5) : 

E per amor ch'egli ebbe a sua beltade 
Sopra il mar fece una ricca cittade. 

In Li Rowans d' ' Alixandre the conqueror is 
said to have founded twelve cities in commem- 

1 Alberic de Besan^on, the Venetian and Arsenal manu- 
scripts, the manuscripts of the Bibliothsque National, and of 
the Bibliotheque Iinperiale, and Li Romans d' Alixandre by 
Alexander de iiernay and Lambert le Tort. 

3 A poem of the first half of the fourteenth century. Edi- 
ted by Henry Weber in his Metrical Romances, vol. i, Edin- 
burgh, 1810. 



oration of his victories. See Michelant's edi- 
tion^ p. 547, line 56: 

Apres fist il .i. autre que sor .1, mont leva, 
Et .i. autre Alixandre la u Porru tua. 



Et le gent Alixandre qu'en Egypte estora, 
Et celc fu 11 mludre et que 11 plus ama. 

In Kyng AHsaunder he is said to have built 
only one (7151) : 

Withynne the walles he made houses, 
and made the stretes merveylouse. 



And gaf theo toun a name of pryj, 
AHsaunder, after himseolf y-wis. 

Boiardo seeems to have been the first to have 
assigned the motive of love to Elidonia as the 
reason for the founding of Alexandria. The 
editor of the Orlando Innamorato, Panizzi, 
claimed that the whole story of Alexander's 
love for Elidonia was an invention of the poet 
in order to explain the ancestry of Agramante.4 
In the Arsenal manuscript, however, we find a 
somewhat similar story (see P. Meyer, vol. 1, 
p. 101, v. 21): 

Sa multr Rosenfes lo curut a enbracer. 
Que les olz e la boce li commence a baiscr. 
Sire, dreit enperere, vous me tu done laiscr. 
E gerpir en ces scgle tant chaitive mollcr f 
Je soi grosse e enceinte, si ne me pois aider, 
Reis tu (?) ors me deuses amer e consellcr. 

Apart from the name these lines resemble very 
closely the first four in stanza seven of our 
poem : 

Stava in Egitto allora la fantina, 
Che fu nominata Elidonia la bella, 
Gravida di sei mesi la meschina, 
Quando sentitte la trista novella. 

The Rosen&s of the French poem is said to 
have had a maid named Lioine (Meyer, p. 99, 
v. 46), and it is possible that Boiardo might 
have derived the name of the mistress from 
that of the servant for reasons of euphony, or 
of versification. But Boiardo's continuation of 
the story seems to be his own, as Rosenes is 
not credited with any of the adventures which 
befell Elidonia. 

Boiardo disagrees with most of the French 
poets in his account of the birth of Alexander 
(see Or/. Inn., ii, i, St. 22) : 

Li si vedea l'astrologio prudente, 
Qual del suo regno se n'era fuggito, 

3 All quotations out of the French romances will be made 
either from Michelant's edition of Li Romans d' Alixandre, 
by Alexander de Bernay and Lambert le Tort, or from the 
first volume of Paul Meyer's Alexandre dans la I.itUrature 
du Moyen Age. 

4 Note to stanza 30, vol. iv, p. 344. 
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